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ONE SHILLING 


ABOLITIONIST FOR EVER 


At one time a field secretary with the 

Campaign Against Capital Punishment 

(Bristol) Roger Moody has been a pas- 

sue abolitionist since he can remem- 
r. 


His first article for Peace News—pub- 
lished six years ago—exposed the need 
for an active national movement against 
the death penalty, during the redundancy 
of the National CACP. 


This article—an “epitaph to the worst 
crime of all”-—assumes that capital 
punishment is not only totally un- 
acceptable, but that there is virtually no 
prospect of its being re-introduced. (Only 
two states, Australia and New Zealand, 
have re-introduced it in more than a 
century.) 


It is a personal view of what “ aboli- 
tion” has meant to hundreds of 
people, of widely differing political and 
other views, over many years. 


There are some for whom capital 
punishment is the epitome of man’s in- 
humanity to man. Such men as Samuel 
Romilly, who each year from 1808 until 
1818 introduced bills to abolish the death 
penalty for a variety of offences; Roy 
Calvert, Quaker founder of the first 
public campaign against hanging in this 
country; the late Victor Gollancz, Sidney 
Silverman, Frank Dawtry; and Gerald 
Gardiner, the present Lord Chancellor. 


Though passionately convinced of the 
immorality of many other things—war, 
(Silverman nearly died in prison as a 
first world war COQ) fascism, or the penal 
system as a whole—these men believed 


that the taking of a single life by the 
state was a crime, sui generis—of a 
unique kind. 


Over six or more years, I have counted 
myself one of this number: I commit- 
ted my first act of “civil disobedience ” 
by standing up to observe two minutes 
silence in a School French lesson when 
a man was hanged. In 1963 Russell 
Pascoe—21 years, a year or two older 
than myself—was executed in Bristol as 
I sat agonised in a church nearby. And 
from that moment, I abominated ‘the 
crime of capital punishment as nothing 
else: not even torture nor terrorism, 
not the gratuitous destruction of wild 
animals to clothe women in expensive 
furs; not even the murder of African 
innocents. 


Perhaps this is an unwise, even illogical 
attitude. For am T not saying that saving 
one life can be more essentially im- 
portant than saving thousands? Under 
certain circumstances, I believe it can. 
Just as Dostoievsky condemned war for 
its vicarious suffering, so do I—and for a 
good many other reasons too. But I also 
agree with him that the firing-squad, by 
being designed solely to put several 
bullets through one specific heart, is of a 
different order than mere shooting. 
Rationally or not, I abhor capital punish- 
ment for lacking the vicariousness of 
war (Dostoievsky came to this belief, 
after facing a firing-squad, from which 
he gained a last-minute reprieve.) 


Two feelings—that capital punishment is 
irrevocable and therefore completely in- 
human—and that it involves every in- 
dividual in society in an act of murder— 


“Here come I, bold Saint George, who will 
This fearful dragon fight and kill.” 


Traditional, from the 
Christmas mummer’s play. 


have generated a unique identity between 
abolitionists over the years. I doubt 
however that one can deduce anything of 
permanent significance from this. Aboli- 
tionist fellow-feeling has drawn ‘together 
many men and women who would never 
associate over other issues. (The Bristol 
Campaign Against Capital Punishment, 
last-surviving of the active groups, com- 
prised a conservative, a communist, a 
socialist, and three anarchist-pacifists.) 


Again, it may be true that Spain, Greece, 
and Russia retain capital punishment 
because their ruling regimes are oppres- 
sive ones—equally true of South Africa, 
which executes almost half ‘the world’s 
annual ‘total of condemned men. But 
what are we to make of Portugal—which 
did away with the death penalty in 1867, 
as “barbaric ”—has never dreamed of 
re-introducing it, and yet which possesses 
some of the worst prisons in the world? 
What are we to make of the USA—on 
the verge of total abolition—which is 
capable of licensed brutality throughout 
the world? What, indeed, are we to make 
of our own country—whose government 
while almost unanimous in condemning 
the sentence-of death, has no compunc- 
tion in going about the deliberate starva- 
tion of innocent people? 


The fact is that the advocacy or other- 
wise of capital punishment is not a 
safe guideline to human conduct. If a 
conservative like Enoch Powell is 
abolitionist, it is not so much because he 
believes human life is sacred, as that the 
State’s taking of it is unnecessary to 
prevent murder. It is little wonder some 
western countries which have abolished 
the death penalty, are as vicious or 
despotic as the vast majority of those 
in Eastern Europe which retain it. They 
have simply fallen back on a more syste- 
matic and lengthy destruction of human 
beings. 


In the end then, attitudes to capital 
punishment can tell us little about views 
of life as a whole. And, as the experience 
of the Bristol Campaign Against Capital 
Punishment (acting since 1965 as a 
centre for world abolition) has sadly 
shown, few abolitionists have the in- 


clination to work against executions out- 
side their own country: the moral im- 
perative seems to be lacking. 


Nonetheless there will always be, among 
several hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
people, a knowledge that the cause of 
abolition once crystallised their vision of 
life—and each other—in a remarkable 
fashion. Last Friday this ethereal fellow- 
ship all but passed away and with it the 
passionate lobbying, the intense cocktail 
parties in Henrietta Street and tthe 
morning silences outside British gaols, 
when 8 am was struck. 


THE TOTAL DARKNESS 


And so, in writing an epitaph ‘to a 
uniquely abhorrent penalty, I find myself 
writing one to a unique movement in- 
stead—a Parliamentary movement which 
began over 160 years ago; a national 
movement some forty years old: surely 
the longest top-down campaign on a 
sue issue in the history of the British 
sles. 


But more particularly, I find myself re- 
membering what hanging meant for those 
who came closest to it. I remember the 
young child of one of the last two men to 
be hanged in this country, who believed 
his dead father had “gone away for a 
while over 'the Mersey.” 


And I remember six years ago sitting in 
church as the clock moved round to 
eight am, when in the back of my head a 
whole world seemed to snap, with 
Russell Pascoe’s death. One human life, 
one world of colours, values and people 
all its own, built up over twenty years 
had at the striking of the clock, been 
utterly extinguished. 

Never since, have I known the total 
darkness which that hanging brought. 
For the first time in my life, I understood 
that evil at root, is waste, and that total 
waste is total evil. 


In this sense I—and others too—will be 
abolitionist for the rest of our lives. 


RoGerR Moopy 


Radiation: ‘A false 
sense of security’ 


Kevin McGrath writes: Two leading 
scientists with the Atomig Energy Com- 
mission in ‘the US have warned that the 
present level of ‘“ permissible radiation 
pollution” in the US is at least ten 
times too high, and could lead to an 
annual death-rate of over 64,000 people 
every year, from this cause. 


They are Dr John F. Gofman and Dr 
Arthur G. Tamplin of the AEC’s 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Liver- 
more, California. 


“The current standards”, said Dr 
Gofman in an interview in Washington 
on December 17, “are based on the 
theory that there is a threshold dose of 
radiation below which no harm accrues 
to man. 


“ However our research shows that there 
is no 'threshold dose demonstrable for 
man; that any radiation dose, no matter 
how slight, causes risks. If everyone 
received the Federal Radiation Council 
statutory allowable dose from birth, 
there would be a five per cent increase 
in the death rate by age 30.” 


The concept of a threshold has long been 
rejected by leading scientists such as 
Professor Rotblat in Britain, and has 
really never been anything but a con- 
venient, and totally unfounded, white- 
washing device. 


What is important about the statements 
of Dr Gofman and Dr Tamplin is that 
these come from within the US Establish- 
ment, making it harder for them to be 
ignored, and also that the scale of the 
effect they indicate as likely to result 
under the existing rules is greater than 
had been. believed to be ‘the case. 


Moreover, whereas previous radiation 
Studies had been based on the assump- 
tion that radio-activity causes only rare 
types of cancer, according to Dr Gofman, 
“ Our studies show that radiation induces 
all types of cancer. In fact, tests with a 
variety of laboratory animals show that 
radiation increases all forms of disease.” 


continued on page 5 
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Letter to Amnesty 


The details of my caSe are trivial .. . A wife, a son, a refusal to take a physical, a tearing 
of the draft card, an immediate induction notice, an FBI man, a plea of morally innocent, 
legally guilty, a refusal to accept a US attorney as lawyer, a short speech mumbled on 
Peace, an irate judge, and a three year sentence. 


My views can be found in an essay On Civil Disobedience by Thoreau, or a Sermon on the 
Mount by Christ; or the 1961 March-April Co-ordinating Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors’ News Notes, which contains portions of a letter I wrote and can be found in the 
basement library of the American Friends Service Committee in Pasadena. 


I really have no wish to impress the authorities with the details of my case or life. Indeed, 
if they want it they can easily obtain every fact of my insignificant life. All this seems un- 
necessary to me. May not one plain, artless soul be dragged before the state without religious 
or moral ornaments hiding his innate dignity on a stand now obvious to every mature adult? 


I entered, then, as Human A or B, opposed to war and compulsory service. Sentence: 3 years. 
One needs no justification for such a stand. This is an old struggle and I have few suggestions. 
Help me by repealing compulsory military service laws. Failing in this, you can help me 
only by not giving money to support my stay in here. 

I will look forward to meeting you in another year or so. By the way, I owe many thank yous 
to friends in Amnesty for the many Christmas Cards I received last year. Such acts of thought- 
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fulness help to ease the dreary and often lonely days. 


Socrates: 


And now, Athenians, I am not arguing in my 
own defence at all, as you might expect me to 
do: I am trying to persuade you not to sin 
against God, by condemning me, and rejecting 
his gift to you. For if you put me to death, you 
will not easily find another man to fill my place. 
God has sent me to attack the city, as if it were 
a great and noble horse, to use a quaint simile, 
which was rather sluggish from its size, and 
which needed to be aroused by a gadfly: and I 
think that I am the gadfly that God has sent to 
the city to attack it; for I never cease from settl- 
ing upon you, as it were, at every point; and 
rousing, and exhorting, and reproaching each 
man of you all day Iong. You will not easily find 
any one else, my friends, to fill my place: and if 
you take my advice, you will spare my life. 


Oscar Wilde: 


Reason does not help me. It tells me that the 
laws under which I am convicted are wrong 
and unjust laws, and the system under which 
I have suffered a wrong and unjust system. But 
somehow, I have got to make both of these 
things just and right to me. The plank hed, the 
loathsome food, the hard ropes shredded into 
oakum till one’s finger-tips grow dull with pain, 
the menial offices with which each day begins 
and finishes, the harsh orders that routine 
seems to necessitate, the dreadful dress that 
makes sorrow grotesque to look at, the silence, 
the solitude, the shame—each and all of these 
things I have to transform into a spiritual 
experience. There is not a single degradation of 
the body which I must not try to make into a 
spiritualising of the soul. 


Stanley Rhodes 
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From The Diary of 
Ann Frank 


Dear Kitty, 

It’s lovely weather outside and I’ve quite perk- 
ed up since yesterday. Nearly every morning I 
go to the attic to blow the stuffy air out of my 
lungs. From my favourite spot on the floor I 
look up at the blue sky and the bare chestnut 
tree, on whose branches little raindrops glisten 
like silver, and at the seagulls and other birds 
as they glide on the wind ... ‘As long as this 
exists’, I think, ‘“‘and I may live to see it, 
this sunshine, the cloudless skies, while this 
lasts, I cannot be unhappy ”’. 


The best remedy for those who are afraid, 
lonely or unhappy is to go outside, somewhere 
where they can be quite alone with the 
heavens, nature and God. Because only then 
does one feel that all is as it should be and 
that God wishes to see people happy, amidst 
the simple beauty of nature. As long as this 
exists, and it certainly always will, I know that 
then there will always be comfort for every 
sorrow, whatever the circumstances may be. 
And I firmly believe that nature brings solace 
in all troubles. 


Oh, who knows, perhaps it won’t be long before 
I can share this overwhelming feeling of bliss 
with someone who feels the way I do about 
it. 
Yours, 
Ann. 


The Path of Hope 


Peace to men of ill will and an end to all 
thought of punishment and revenge. The 
atrocities are far beyond human imagining 
and the myriads of those who have been 
martyred will never be counted. Therefore, oh 
God, do not weigh down the scales of justice 
with the sufferings of the victims, for how 
could their tormentors ever hope to pay a debt 
of such magnitude? Let the courage and 
strength of souls of the persecuted speak for 
their persecutors: let their humility and 
dignity, their quiet struggle to hold on to 
cheerfulness and hope, the unquenchable love 
that never left their torn and tortured hearts 
even in hours of greatest helplessness—let all 
these things, oh God, speak for the whole of 
humanity and wash away the guilt of those who 
have sinned. Let only the Good count, oh God, 
and not the Evil. Let not our enemies be 
tortured with remorse for what they have 
done; let us not scourge their nights and days 
with terror, but rather let us help them to 
desist from madness. Then when all is passed 
let us dwell once again as human beings with 
our fellow humans and let peace return to 
this tortured world, peace for the victims as 
well as for their persecutors, peace for those 
of good will as well as for the workers of 
wickedness. 
Anonymous Jewish prayer, 
written in an extermination 
camp. 


Homesickness 


There is a curious mechanism at work within 
us which romanticises the past; the film of past 
experiences is coloured by the memory. It is a 
very primitive process, and the colours run into 
one another; maybe that is why they are so 
fairy-like. 

In a word, even though he may not admit it, 
every prisoner is homesick for his cell. 


And what is even stranger: he has a feeling of 
having never been so free as there. 


There is a really remarkable thing, and one 
difficult to explain. But there is a very vivid 
and real feeling behind it; the feeling of irres- 
ponsibility. 

Our life was, of course, an unusual one com- 
pared with normal prison life; the constant 
nearness of death weighed down and at the 
same time lightened our existence. 


Most of us were not afraid of death, only of 
the act of dying; and there were even moments 
in which we overcame even this fear. At such 
moments we were free—men without shadows, 
dismissed from the ranks of the mortal; it was 
the most complete realisation of freedom that 
can be granted a man. 


These moments do not return, and when one is 
back on the treadmill again it is that they 
inspire one with the feeling that one has for- 
gotten something in cell No 41. 


Arthur Koestler 
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In Solitary at Sixty 


Once humanity had discovered that killing 
one’s fellow men in order to eat them was 
economically unsound, because by forcing 
them to work for you, you could obtain far 
more nourishment out of them, captivity 
became a permanent feature of the human 
condition. From the pyramids of Egypt to 
the Nazi war effort, from Rome’s strategic 
roads to the bridge on the river Kwai, slave 
labour of men captured in war was the key 
to success. 


There is, however, another kind of human 
captivity which is the exact opposite of the 
impersonal bondage of the prisoner of war; 
that of the political prisoner. The prisoner of 
war is a product of chance; he is characterised 
by his uniform, and his own personality plays 
no part or very little in determining his fate. 
The political prisoner is unique, not one of a 
herd—he has opinions, he pursues aims, and 
above all, he is a volunteer, arbiter of his own 
fate, risking captivity or death for some 
cause more important to him than life and 
liberty. 


The attitude of his captors is also different; 
there is none of the cameraderie often observ- 
ed towards prisoners of war by their guards, 
who may think that their own preservation 
pe a similar fate is merely a matter of 
luck... 


So far as I myself was concerned, I was never 
very good at conforming. Greatly privileged, 
in my early years, I had never learned to*fear 
the authorities; the policeman was the man 
who came round to the back door of an even- 
ing to court the cook, not a figure representing 
the overwhelming might of the state. 


I grew up discontented with the misery and 
poverty 1 saw all round me, and a little 
ashamed of my own undeserved immunity 
from the evils I came up against as my pro- 
fession of a doctor brought me into contact 
with “ them ”—the disinherited, rightless poor 
of the slums. I seriously thought that if these 
people were not so poor and so utterly at the 
mercy of ruthless all-powerful masters, they 
would not be so abject, dishonest, devoid of all 
human dignity and generally despicable, as 
they were. So I became a revolutionary .. . 


As soon as the big door of the Andrassy Street 
house (in Budapest, 1949) had closed behind 
me I made up my mind that this was the 
emergency for which I had done plenty of 
contingency planning: it was a war and it had 
to be fought with every weapon I possessed, 
the chief of which was that I knew the menta- 
lity of the people I had to deal with very well 
indeed, while they had totally mistaken ideas 
about me, based on a totally irrelevant set of 
experiences with other victims quite unlike 
myself. They had all the physical advantages, 
I had all the moral and intellectual ones, and 
so the battle joined. 


I think quite enough has been said and written 
about the means of physical ill-treatment in- 
flicted on such victims, the pressures brought 
to bear upon them, the sort of brainwashing 
which consists in the alternate raising of hopes 
and dashing them. At any rate, the latter was 


a complete flop, as my long years of mental. 


training rendered me quite immune to any 
suggestions my interrogators made to induce 
the familiar pattern of alternate hopes and 
fears... 


I had no family through which I could be 
blackmailed, and I was old—over sixty and 
most of my life already lived. I was also, as I 
had often realised in moments of danger, 
singularly deficient in the instinct of self- 
preservation, a trait which often stood me in 
good stead in tight spots. 


...1 was hustled away (after fifteen months 
of softening-up, apparently given up as a bad 
job) to the century-old garrison prison of the, 
former Austro-Hungarian army and put in a 
window-less cell in total darkness in a very 
cold and damn cellar . . . I didn’t mind the 
cold and darkness very much, and there were 
compensations. 


For instance, I like to sing and I know a 
tremendous lot of songs, but from infancy I 
had been laughed at and teased for my abomin- 
ably out-of-tune singing by other youngsters 
with a truer ear and better voice. Here I could 
sing to my heart’s content; it had both the 
charm of being strictly banned by prison 
rules and the attraction of putting the screws 
into a cleft stick if they heard me; for, if they 
wanted to stop me, they had to crawl down an 
endless iron spiral staircase on which their 
iron-shod boots made a racket fit to wake the 
dead. By the time they got to the bottom there 
would be no singing they could stop, only a 
prisoner surprised out of deep sleep. And to 
crown it all, I could sing as off-key as I liked; 
no-one could possibly criticise. 


In normal life, five months of total darkness 
would seem a long time; I got used to it quite 
soon and found it painful when the light was 
put on for a few minutes four times a day for 
cell-cleaning and meals. It was rather like the 
sleep-cure some doctors prescribed for 
neurotic conditions; I suffered from the icy 
cold, but not from the dark, and the freedom 
from external impressions it and solitude 
afforded was in fact welcome. 


After the fourteen months I had spent in the 
battle of wits against the various kinds of 
secret police officials, I at first merely rested; 
that is, I did not as yet feel inclined to think 
out the implications of the position in which I 
found myself. I compiled an anthology of 


poetry in five languages; for which I drew 
stringent rules: only complete poems could 
be included, with a maximum of three missing 
words acceptable. A lot of long-forgotten 
material was thus drawn to the surface, to my 
own great surprise. My next enterprise was 
to translate selected poems from one language 
into the other; in this connection I discovered 
that rhymes came easily to me, thus stimulat- 
ing an ample production of doggerel which 
gave me much: amusement in the time to 
come... 


What I consider interesting were the dis- 
coveries I made about the people surrounding 
me. These were all supposedly my mortal 
enemies, out for my blood. In fact, they were 
doing a routine and rather distasteful job 
because it offered material advantages which 
outweighed the unpleasantness. 


I myself was surprised at the total absence of 
resentment I felt towards these men (for some 
six years I never saw a woman) with the one 
exception of the doctor in one of the five 
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prisons I inhabited; being one myself, I was 
outraged by the prostitution of the profession 
and made a point of bothering the fellow in 
any way I could. The others I was genuinely 
sorry for, and they must have realised it, 
because their attitude to me changed signi- 
ficantly in the course of time .. . this was a 
great consolation to me, as it showed that 
there is a limit to corruptive influences, even 
when brought to bear on such ignorant and 
coarse beings as were my guards... 


The result of all this was that I emerged from 
my seven years’ ordeal in a much happier 
frame of mind than when IJ entered upon it. I 
was relieved of the obligation of hating certain 
people because they belonged to a certain 
group, or a certain persuasion, or a certain 
nation. I had always been very remiss in com- 
plying with this requirement of hatred and 
was delighted to be rid of it. 


My natural inclination is more to observe than 
to take sides, and I was determined that this 
should be the attitude in future. I had also 
spent seven years in total isolation from all 
normal human contacts and objective influ- 
ences, and found that I had taken no harm in 
body or mind, at least so far as I could dis- 
cover. I harboured no resentment, I nursed no 
grievance, I have no regrets, and think those 
seven years well spent in getting better 


acquainted with myself. 
Edith Bone 


St Nicholas Day 


When St Nicholas Day approached, none of us 
could help thinking of the prettily decorated 
basket we had last year and I specially, thought 
it would be very dull to do nothing at all this 
year. I thought a long time about it, until I in- 
vented something, something funny... . 


On Sunday evening at a quarter to eight we 
appeared upstairs with the large laundry 
basket . between us, decorated with little 
figures, and bows of pink and blue carbon copy 
paper. The basket was covered with a large 
piece of brown paper, on which a letter was 
pinned. Everyone was rather astonished at the 
size of the surprise package. 


I took the letter from the paper and read: 
Santa Claus has come once more, 
Though not quite as he came before; 

We can’t celebrate his day 

In last year’s fine and pleasant way. 

For then our hopes were high and bright, 
All the optimists seemed right, 

None supposing that this year 

We would welcome Santa here. 

Still, we'll make his spirit live 

And since we’ve nothing left to give, 
We’ve thought of something else to do: 
Each please look inside the shoe. 


As each owner took his shoe from ‘the basket 
there was a resounding peal of laughter. A 
little paper package lay in each shoe with the 
address of the shoe’s owner on it. 


The Diary of Ann Frank 


Christmas Day 


At the kitchen door I was overtaken by a 
convict from the military division with his 
sheepskin thrown over his shoulders. He had 
caught sight of me in the middle of the yard 
and shouted after me, “ Alexandr Petrovitch, 
Alexandr Petrovitch! ” He was running towards 
the kitchen in a hurry. I stopped and waited 
for him. He had not spoken a word to me or 
taken any notice of me since I entered the 
prison; I did not even know his name. He ran 
up to me out of breath and stood facing me, 
gazing at me with a blank but at the same time 
blissful smile. 


“ What is it? ” I asked. 


“Why, it’s Christmas day,” he muttered, and 
realising that he could say nothing more, he 
left me and rushed into the kitchen. 


Dostoievsky 
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“COUNT 
YOUR 


BLESSINGS” 


and think of a destitute 
child at Christmas! 


DO YOU APPRECIATE THE MANY 
BLESSINGS THAT ARE YOURS AT 
CHRISTMAS?—IF SO, SHARE YOUR 
BLESSINGS AND HELP THE THOU- 
SANDS OF DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
ALL OVER THE WORLD, WHO ARE 
HUNGRY, HOMELESS AND SICK. 


£1 


WOULD 
BRING 
UNTOLD 
JOY— 
IMAGINE 
WHAT £5 
OR £10 
COULD DO 


Every penny given goes to 
such children 


WAR on WANT 22%. 


special offer 
for new readers 


6 weeks 
Q aAaC@e 
M|eaVUYUS 


post free trial 5s 


STUDENTS: 10 weeks for 5s. 
AIR EDITION: 8 weeks for 10s. 
AMERICA: 6 weeks for 1 dollar. 


SEND this coupon to Peace News 


5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


@ * * “ 
OR: Detach the form below, if you 
live ‘in Great Britain, and use it to 
place a regular order with any 
newsagent. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 
Name 


Address 


NOTE TO NEWSAGENT: Peace 
News (1s) is available through 
your usual wholesaler. Please 
deliver each Friday to the address 
above. Thank You. 


Letters Page 
back next week 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


lq Send entries to arrive not la :r than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 


displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
ceagon ‘Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
ondon 


27 December Saturday 


EXETER. 1.45 pm, Non-violent demonstration. 
March and vigil outside the grounds. Springboks 
vs Exeter. Further details from Alun Walter, 
Crossways 401 Topsham Road, Countless Wear, 
Exeter, Devon. Topsham 3888. 


29 Dec—4. Jan Mon-Sun 


BUCKS. Woodrow High House, Amersham. 
‘* Conference on Education ’’ Speakers include: 
John and Elnora Ferguson. Michael Duane, 
Simon Blake, FoR. 


30 December Tuesday 


LONDON. 7.45 pm. Queen Elizabeth Hall. 
“ Doves for the 70s ’’—a poetry celebration in 
the cause of peace, with two musical spots 
with Julie Felix, 


31 December Wednesday 


LONDON Ni. 5.30 pm onwards, Peace News 
Office, 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace 
News packing, Milli and Jacob send their 
blessings to al] those that have helped in the 
past year. 


4 January Sunday 


LONDON WCl1. 3 pm, Conway Hall Humanist 
Centre, Red Lion Square. Debate on Religion 
in Schools. Potential participants should write 
to the General Secretary, the ‘Ethical Society at 
above address. 


5 January Monday 


LONDON N1. 12.30 to 2 pm. 3 Caledonian Road, 
Peace Workers Lunch Gathering. All welcome. 
WRI, 


CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL 


Christmas And New Year Greetings 
To All Peace News Readers 


Recently released films: “The Palomares H Bomb Incident’ 


_ (What happened when an H bomber crashed in Spain); “ One 


Way to Change The World” (Cuba Today); “Seven Days io 
Remember ” (Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia through Czech 
eyes); “ Cathy Come Home” (the famous TV play now available 
for hire); and many many others. 
Catalogue of Films for hire, 2s 6d. 


NACTON IPSWICH SUFFOLK 0473 76012 


Christian Action 


sends greetings to all 
readers of Peace News, 
especially those who 
have assisted our many 
projects during 1969 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 2 AMEN COURT LONDON EC4. 


GIVE UP KILLING FOR CHRISTMAS! 
DON’T SHOP AT THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE! 


Global Tapestry/Vegan. Action, 1 Spring Bank, 
Salesbury, Blackburn, Lancs BB1 9EU. 


THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


War Resistance: Non-violent Action: 
Education for Peace 


(1934-1969 


is still working for its own redundancy 
‘Greetings to all fellow workers 
PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, WC1 


Seasonal Greetings 


from 
PRINTERS 
Letterpress 
and Litho” 
GOODWIN PRESS. 
LIMITED 


135 Fonthill Road 
by Finsbury Park, N.4 
01-272 1116 


Roger Moody writes: Peace and goodwill 
toward men will be as remote from 
Nigeria and Biafra this Christmas as 
they were last year and 'the year before. 


This time, there is not even the prospect 
of a temporary ceasefire. The talks 
arranged in Addis Ababa by Emperor 
Haile Selassie had, it seems, little chance 
of success from the start. While it is 
still not clear who announced what to 
whom, it is known that Federal nego- 
tiator Arikpo announced nearly a fort- 
night ago, ‘that the ‘talks had to be held 
within the terms of the OAU resolution 
(in effect, Nigerian unity)—although this 
was not widely reported at the time. 


It also seems clear that the Biafrans, 
long before they ‘travelled to Addis 
Ababa, understood that there was to be 
no such pre-condition—otherwise they 
would not have come. Both sides thus 
hedged ‘their bets, waiting on Haile 
Selassie for the last word. And no-one 
can really have doubted he would com- 


promise his role as chairman of the 
OAU mediating committee on ‘the war, 
which was already committed to the 
Federal pre-condition for talks. 


If anyone has gained anything from the 
to-and-froing of the last four weeks, it is 
the Biafrans: they at least arrived in 
Addis. It must now have become obvious 
to the most intransigent Federal apolo- 
gist, that the Nigerian government does 
not want to talk, until the Biafrans 
capitulate the one principle on which 
they have fought for nearly three years. 
Soon after ‘the talks “failed”, General 
Gowon announced that there was now 
no alternative to “a speedy military 
solution to the problem of secession.” 


There is, of course, nothing new in this: 
it has been the Federal response to 
Biafran “intransigence” since the war 
started. The Federals feel they have a 
better chance 'than ever of finishing the 
war. 


Last week five Biafran relief workers 
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Outlook bleak for Nigeria/Biafra Casualties 


were killed during a bombing attack at 
Uli, and a Super Constellation (presum- 
ably the one newly purchased by Canair- 
relief) was apparently destroyed. Last 
week, Nigeria Radio also reported the 
purchase of new Russian artillery which 
it said was capable of severely damaging 
Uli airstrip from a distance of 30 miles. 
But, as we have stated several times, ‘the 
capture or destruction of Uli, though it 
would create tremendous problems for 
the relief agencies, will not signal an 
end to the war. The Biafrans have a 
second airstrip, used for arms—and quite 
probably another one is being held in 
reserve. 


Thus Nigeria and Biafra enter the new 
year as far apart as ever. So long as they 
continue to receive arms, the Biafrans 
will not surrender on Federal terms. So 
long as they continue to receive arms 
from Britain, and to a lesser extent from 
Russia, the Federals are under little 
pressure to work for a ceasefire. The 
outlook is uniformly bleak. 


.. Prohibitive cost of reducing radiation 


continued from page 1 


The scientists say ‘that “the bland re- 
assurances of the Federal Radiation 
Council guidelines .. . may have lulled 
us into a false sense of security.” 


Mr Paul C. Tompkins, executive director 
of the Federal Radiation Council, which 
has the job of establishing the allowable 
radiation dose for American citizens 
from all peaceful uses ranging from 
x-ray machines to nuclear power plants, 
has reacted with what sounds like a 
mixture of bluster and bluff. 


He described the claims of Dr Gofman 
—who has worked for the AEC for 20 
years, and has been associate director of 
the Lawrence laboratory—as “A direct 
frontal attack on all existing standards. 
They are saying that all radiological 
biology is wrong. They are attacking the 
standards of the Federal Radiation 
Council, the International Commission on 
Radiological Protection, and the 
standards of the National Council of 
Radiological Protection and Measure- 
ment.” 

In fact, he goes on, their report “ might 
well price society out of business. To 
reduce radiation exposure tenfold would 
cost billions; it might even cost more 
than the Vietnam war.” However, “If 
this new data seems accurate, we will 
recommend appointing a federal task 
force 'to re-examine the current radiation 
health standards and determine if they 
should be tightened.” 


Dr Gofman is doubtful whether the im- 
position of the stricter radiation standard 
—which would not abolish the effects, 
assuming that there is indeed no ‘thres- 
hold of safety, but would merely reduce 
the numbers of victims—would be as 


ROOTS 


p.p. arnold 
alexis korner 
john peel 
suzanne harris 


Friday, January 9, 8 pm 
Friends House 

Euston (opp Euston station) 
doors open 7.30 pm 

7s 6d and 10s 

In aid of the 

Catonsville Roadrunner and 
Free Church Commune 
Tickets from 20 Albert Street, 
London NW1 (include sae) or 
at door. 


expensive as Mr Tompkins suggests. 
However he predicts ‘that it might mean 
abandoning the AEC’s programme for 
nuclear excavation and for using under- 
ground nuclear explosions to release 
gas, 


At present the number of people in the 
US who are exposed to a dosage near 
the Radiation Council’s recommended 
maximum is small. But the rate of 
growth of the nuclear power industry 


means that this need not be the case for 
long. “By 1980, 20% of the installed 
power in this country will be nuclear.” 
said Dr Gofman. “ We have to act now 
before it is too late. 


“Remember that all the public health 
advances of the past 25 years have in- 
creased life expectancy slightly less than 
5%. So in effect, this level of exposure 
would undo ali public health advances of 
the last 24 years.” 


US Police v 


Kevin McGrath writes: What looks like 
a nationwide police drive in the US ‘to 
smash the Black Panthers is building to 
a new peak, with two major shoot-outs 
in the last couple of weeks, when police 
raided party offices in Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 


Since January 1968 'the Panthers claim 
to have had 28 members killed by the 
police. The American Civil Liberties 
Union has issued a list of incidents in 
16 cities since October 1967, in which 12 
Panthers have heen killed and 12 
wounded, and three police killed and 24 
wounded. 


The police attack in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 4 'took place at 4.40 am. It ended 
with two leading Panthers dead, and 
four more wounded. Police casualties 
amounted to one policeman grazed on the 
leg and another with a cut hand, received 
from a piece of glass. 


What 'the police claim happened was that 
the shooting 'was started by the Panthers, 
with a shotgun blast through a door. The 
Panthers claim that 'the police smashed 


Panthers 


in without warning and shot up the 
place, killing Fred Hampton, state chair- 
man of the.Panthers, in his sleep—this 
is confirmed by an autopsy carried out 
by three white doctors. 


Examination of the bullet holes also 
indicates that 'the first shooting came 
from outside—and the idea that the 
police could have fought their way into 
a defended apartment and escaped with 
such light casualties is highly implau- 
sible. It is also worth noting that the 
police did not take along tear-gas. 


Fear at the way things are going, and 
unease at the blatancy of the anti- 
Panthers drive, have prompted liberals 
and moderates to call for an independent 
inquiry in'to the Chicago attack, and the 
whole question of police-Panther rela- 
tions. 


And new credence is being given by 
liberals 'to the Panther claim that their 
use of firearms—irrespective of whether 
it is self-defeating—is, and always has 
been, a response in kind to police 
violence, 


Soviets in Indian Ocean 


The Soviet Navy is establishing semi- 
permanent supply and repair bases for 
its expanding submarine fleet over a 
wide area of the Indian Ocean. 


That is the ‘interpretation made by Basil 
Gingell, Naval correspondent of The 
Times, of a recent announcement by the 
USSR that it has laid buoys in 13 
fathoms, 180 miles off the Seychelles. 


These are the only ones publicly admitted 
by the USSR. However, according ‘to 
Basil Gingell, there are also mooring 
buoys laid down in the Arabian Sea, off 
Mauritius, and south-west of Madagascar. 
All are in international waters. 


“Such moorings could provide the 
nucleus of a replenishmen't base, in the 
Same ‘Way as the United States Navy 
uses the Holy Loch anchorage for its 
Polaris submarines” he writes in The 
Times, December 18. 


By now the USSR has 65 nuclear powered 
submarines, and 320 conventionally 
powered ones. A permanent squadron of 
“hydrograpic ships” is stationed in the 
Indian Ocean. “At present a cruiser, 
destroyer and a submarine, with ancil- 
lary vessels and replenishment ships, 


are ‘there, but the indications are that 
this is only the nucleus of a force destin- 
ed to grow.” 


There is no Biafra insert this week. It 
will be resumed in the New Year. 


Donations have continued to come in 
for the service, and we would like to 
thank all who have contributed. None- 
theless, we shall run out of money in 
another four weeks (each insert costs 
about £35). So please remember us 
when you come to handing out your 
surplus Christmas cash. 


We feel the “special” has had a re- 
markable impact on the way in which 
the Press handles Biafra news: the most 
noteworthy changes have come from the 
Sunday Times and The Guardian: The 
ghee ae remains seemingly unbudge- 
able. 


But there is a tremendous amount still 
to be done. Roger Moody will remain at 
Peace News for the next two months, 
and continue editing the insert. 


Donations to the Nigeria/Biafra special 
should be made out to: Biafra insert, 
c/o Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Londen Ni. 


ten times 
worse. 
than 
Vietnam 


Oslo December 17: About 40% of all 
Biafran children, aged between two and 
four, have died since the civil war 
started two-and-a-half years ago, a group 
of Norwegian university scientists said 
today. 

Ten times more children had died from 
hunger in Biafra ‘than ‘the ‘total death 
casualties on both sides in the Vietnam 
war. Biafra’s population of 14 million 
had been reduced by more ‘than two 
million, they added. Reuter. 


Book of WRI 
Conference 


The book-length’ transcript of the War 
Resisters’ International triennial con- 
ference, held this summer in Haverford, 
Pennsylvania, was at last sent off to 
the printers.on Friday. The WRI’s team 
of volunteer typists who’d been turning 
about 20 hours of tape into usable 
typescript, was at last able to relax. 


The opus should be available by mid 
January. If you want a copy, now is the 
time to order, so that the number 
printed can be increased if necessary. 
The cost is £2 or the equivalent in other 
currency—and the number available is 
likely to be limited. 


This is the first time 'the WRI has pro- 
duced such a comprehensive report of a 
triennial conference. It will include all 
papers presented at Haverford, together 
with a number of transcriptions of 
discussion sessions. The main reason for 
this is that with the conference being 
held in America, many European sections 
of the WRI which have normally been 
represented at triennials were unable to 
attend. 


And now that the report is more or less 
out of the way, Devi Prasad, WRI sec- 
retary, is pressing ahead with plans for 
producing an edited version of the 
tapes, and organising one or more 
European “replays ”. 


What is likely to emerge will be a two 
day seminar, made up of two four-hour 
sessions of Haverford, and two four-hour 
sessions of discussion. Anyone who is 
interested in organising such a seminar 
in, for example, their university, get in 
touch with Devi at WRI, 3 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


Not that the WRI is restricting itself 
to warming-over last summer’s confer- 

ence. Plans are going ahead for the 
second of two seminars organised jointly 

by the WRI and the World Council of 
re on “Mahatma Gandhi’s Relevance 
oday.” 


The first of these was held in Hungary 
on September 29 to October 1. The second 
will be heid in London from February 
14-16, and will concentrate on the theme 
“Problems of Economic Development.” 
The number of participants will be 
limited—details from Vicki Rovere, WRI 
Projects Officer, at 3 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


GREEK RELIEF 
FUND 


The Greek Relief Fund, (Registered 
Charity), at 26 Goodge Street, London 
WIP IFG raise money which helps 
prisoners’ families in Greece. Donations 
will be gratefully received, to the above 
address please. 
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Learning to Live 
in Solitude 


I think it takes a lot of training to live in 
complete solitude. There are some obstacles 
which must be surmounted. For instance, 
speaking to oneself in a loud voice. I dis- 
covered that if I kept talking to myself [I 
would somehow lose my balance of mind. 
One must be careful in solitude not to sur- 
render to habits. You discover very quickly 
that you have strange possibilities that you 
would not imagine, such as memory. 


For me, memory played a great role, and 
whereas before my arrest, I surely could not 
have quoted more than a half dozen verses, 
I discovered that I had in store hundreds, 
even thousands of verses. I think I counted at 
one time 1,500 verses, which were always 
there probably, but now I think completely 
forgotten again. Yes, memory was of great 
importance. 


There were not so many things I could do. 
I would avoid some sorts of habits, thinking 
about women or that kind of thing. Thinking 
even of my family was disastrous. I felt very 
often that if I went on thinking along those 
lines it would be absolutely impossible, I would 
collapse. 


I remember that, during the interrogations, 
one of the interrogators by mistake left on 
the table ‘a piece of money. Back in my cell, 
I invented games of chance. Confinement 
makes you more ingenious. I quickly dis- 
covered that I could speak to my neighbours by 
knocking on the wall. I do not know morse 
code but we invented our own code and we 
were even capable of playing games of chess. 
So there were plenty of distractions really. I 
had a crack in my window through which I 
could glimpse the countryside. I can still see 
it; there were two poplars in the field beyond 
and very often on Sundays there were families. 
Probably the families of people inside .. . 


Very small things brought great satisfaction. 
After fifteen months I was allowed for the first 
time to take a walk alone for half an hour 
every week. The garden of the prison was just 
a small square of grass. I found a ladybird 
and I took her back to my cell with a few 
blades of grass. She lived for a fortnight with 
me. It was an important presence. I was very 
sad when the ladybird died .. . 


I felt I had to keep myself as fit as possible 
and this was pretty hard because for several 
weeks after my arrest I could not put my foot 
to the floor. I remember the first time I tried 
to get up I broke my teeth on a bucket which 
had been put near my bed. So, to keep fit I 


Material by Edith Bone, Pierre D’Harcourt and Yan 
Watt was reprinted from a collection of prisoners 
writings—Beyond Hatred—edited by Guthrie Moir, 
published by Lutterworth Press, 30s. Anatoly 
Marchenko’s poem appeared in his book, My Testi- 
mony, published by Pall Mall Press, 45s. 


Other extracts from: The Trial and Death of Socrates; 
De Profundis by Oscar Wilde; The Diary of Ann 
Frank; Sir Thomas More, by his daughter Margaret 
Roper; The Discovery of India, by Nehru; The House 
of the Dead, by Dostoievsky; Spanish Testament, by 
Koestler; and The Path of Hope, an anonymous 
Jewish prayer, written in an extermination camp. 


Material presented with the kind co-operation of 
Amnesty International, Hallam Tennyson (BBC), 
Lutterworth Press, Pall Mall Press, and the League 
for Democracy in Greece. 


Drawings in these pages were by Greek political 
prisoners. 


Edith Bone was born in Budapest in 1889. She studied 
medicine, and became an army doctor during the 
First World War. She came to England in 1933, and 
returned to Hungary in 1949 when she was arrested 
and put into solitary confinement for seven years and 
ene month. She was freed by the insurrection of 1956. 


Pierre D’Harcourt was betrayed when working for the 
Resistance in France during the Second World War, 
and spent two years in solitary confinement in Fresnes 
Prison, before being taken te Neue Bremm and 
Buchenwald camps. He now lives in England. 


Tan Watt was a soldier, captured in Singapore, and 
worked on the Burma-Siam Railway. He is now a 
lecturer in English in the USA. 
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first tried to walk on my elbows, to push 


I actually left with a wider chest expansion 

than before. All this was important because I 

vee he go on to a camp where it was work all 
e time. : 


Pierre D’Harcourt 


When I was brought down from my prison to 
the Court of Bankruptcy, between two police- 
men, a man waited in the long dreary corridor 
that, before the whole crowd, whom an action 
so sweet and simple hushed into silence, he 
might gravely raise his hat to me, as, hand- 
cuffed and with bowed head, I passed him by. 
Men have gone to heaven for smaller things 
than that. 


Oscar Wilde 


Sir Thomas More 


They brought him back by Water; my poor 
Sisters must have passed him .. . The first 
thing I saw was the Axe, turned with its edge 
towards him,—my first Note of his Sentence. I 
fought my Way through the Crowd .. . some 
one laid a cold Hand on mine Arm; ’twas poor 
Patteson soe changed I scarce knew him, with 
a Rosary of Gooseberries he kept running 
through his Fingers. He sayth, “Bide your 
Time, Mistress Meg; when he comes past I'll 
make a Passage for ye”... In another moment, 
“Now Mistress,,now! ” and flinging his Arms 
right and left made a Breach through which I 
darted, fearless of Bills and Halberds, and did 
cast mine Arms about Father’s Neck. He cries, 
“My Meg! ” and hugs me to him as though 
our very Souls shoulde grow together. He 
sayth, “Bless thee, bless thee! Enough, 
enough, my Child; what mean ye, to weep and 
break mine Heart? Remember, though I die 
innocent, ’tis not without the Will of God, who 
coulde have turned mine Enemies’ Hearts, if 
*twere best; therefore possess your Soul in 
Patience. Kiss them alle for me, thus and thus 
... soe gave me back into Dancey’s Arms, the 
Guards about him alle weeping; but I coulde 
not thus lose sight of him for ever; soe, after 
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a Minute’s Pause, did make a second Rush, 
break away from Dancey, clave to Father 
agayn, and agayn they had Pitie on me, and 
made Pause while I hung upon his Neck. This 
Time there were large Drops standing on his 
dear Brow; and the big Tears were swelling 
into his Eyes. He whispered, “‘ Meg, for Christ’s 
Sake don’t unman me; thou’lt not deny my last 
request? ” I sayd, “Oh! no;” and at once 
loosened mine Arms. “‘ God’s Blessing be with 
you,” he sayth with a last Kiss. I coulde not 
help crying, “My Father, my Father! ” “ The 
Chariot of Israel, and the Horsemen thereof! ” 
he vehementlie whispers, pointing upwards 
with so passionate a Regard, that I look up, 
almost expecting a beatific Vision; and when 
I turn about agayne, he’s gone. 


Margaret Roper 


Socrates 


He put the cup to his lips and drank the poison 
quite calmly and cheerfully. Till then most of 
us had been able to control our grief fairly 
well: but when we saw him drinking, and then 
the poison finished, we could do so no longer: 
my tears came fast in spite of myself, and I 
covered my face and wept. What are you 
doing, my friends? he exclaimed. I sent away 
the women chiefly in order that they might 
not offend in this way; for I have heard that a 
man should die in silence. So calm yourselves 
and bear up. When we heard that, we were 
ashamed, and we ceased from weeping. But he 
walked about, until he said that his legs were 
getting heavy, and then he lay down on his 
back, as he was told. And the man who gave 
the poison began to examine his feet and legs, 
from time to time: then he pressed his foot 
hard, and asked if there was any feeling in it; 
and Socrates said, No: and then his legs, and 
so higher and higher, and showed us that he 
was cold and stiff. And Socrates felt himself, 
and said that when it came to his heart, he 
should be gone. He was already growing cold 
about the groin, when he uncovered his face, 
which had been covered, and spoke for the 
last time. Crito, he said, I owe a cock to 
Asclepius; do not forget to pay it. It shall be 
done, replied Crito. Is there anything else that 
you wish? He made no answer to this question; 
but after a short interval there was a move- 
ment, and the man uncovered him, and his 
eyes were fixed. 


Return to Life 


We were superficially quite normal enough 
for us to go on believing for quite a time that 
nothing had left its mark; but the belief, of 
course, was not altogether true; the relics of 
the past had to be recognised before the pre- 
sent could be faced. In any case, and probably 
in most, this was a fairly complicated business 
—one was so busy doing many things that 
the second phase of adjustment to a new 
life was more deeply intertwined with the 
initial rejection than it had been in the simpler 
situation of captivity. But I remember one 
moment of positive rejoicing, of letting my 
feelings for the first time accept home fully. 


I'd ‘been back for about three months, and I 
was on the train after a spree in London with 
the old gang, tired ‘but happy. As I looked out 
of the window I gradually became intensely 
exhilarated: I was seeing the beautiful land- 
scape of Kent as I had never seen it before— 
it looked not just pretty but living and inviting: 
the cool green fields we had so often dreamed 
of in the tropics were actually there. 


But before this I had at least begun to learn 
more about the effects of captivity which I 
still carried with me: and it seems to me that 
the thing that brought it to consciousness was 
going to see Chekov’s Uncle Vanya in London. 
The cast gave a most moving performance, and 
by the end of the first act I was weeping, or 
trying to force myself not to, so violently that 
I got cramp in my throat; it was terrible to feel 
that there was an uncontrollable force within. 
When the lights went up I could hardly talk, 
and it was queer to see that my friends, friends 
of pre-war days, weren’t affected as I was at 
all. 


I might have shrugged it off: feeling that only 
the people in Chekov could express their self- 
pity, but that one shouldn’t in ordinary life, 
except for something else that happened a few 
days later. I went to a film show organised 
by the staff of a Civilian Resettlement Unit for 
ex-prisoners from the Far East. The film was 
edited from newsreels of the main events of 
the war; the idea, they told us, was that as 
we’d missed so much of the history of the war, 
we probably ought to learn about it now, if 
only so that we wouldn’t feel out of things 
when the subject arose in conversation. 


I didn’t enjoy the battle scenes much, but 
when they came to the pictures of the relief of 
Stalingrad, and one saw two endless lines of 
muffled people slowly advancing to greet each 
other across the waste of snow, I found that 
that awful crying had started again; and here 
was I in uniform, and with men who’d been 
prisoners with me. Just then—horror of 
horrors—the film stopped, and the lights went 
up for an interval: and I saw that a lot of 
others were ashamedly wiping off their tears. 


The psychologist who had organised the pro- 
gramme knew something that we didn’t know: 
that as prisoners we had been forced to build 
up a total block against expressing, or even 
allowing ourselves to feel, our deepest 
emotions; it would have been too dangerous 
for us to realise how sorry for ourselves we 


a 


were. They knew too, that this habit of repres- 
sion had to be broken: and that the best way 
of doing it was to show us that it was there—in 
all of us. 


lan Watt 
TIME WASTED 


My whole experience during the war has 
given me a sense of urgency. This feeling 
that life is so precious that you cannot waste a 
second of it. The word “ waste” seems odd in 
my mouth because I know how deeply lazy 
I am. I am rather proud of it, very stupidly. 


But to waste my time would be if, for instance, 
I could not enjoy fully the pleasure of seeing 
a flower grow. I feel frightfully annoyed if 
I have to leave my garden for any reason 
because I will miss the birth of a family of 
birds or I would not know that my tits had 
been fed, that sort of thing. It seems very 
small but it is frightfully important to me. 


Pierre D’Harcourt 


TIME PRECIOUS 


It is more than twenty months since we were 
brought here, more than twenty months of my 
ninth term of imprisonment. The new moon, a 
shimmering crescent in the darkening sky, 
greeted us on our arrival here. The bright 
fortnight of the waxing moon had begun. 


Ever since then each coming of the new moon, 
has been a reminder to me that another month 
of my imprisonment is’ over. So it was also 
with my last term of imprisonment which 
began with the new moon, just after the 
Deepavali, the festival of light. The moon, ever 
a companion to me in prison, has grown more 
friendly with closer acquaintance, a reminder 
of the loveliness of this world, of the waxing 
and waning of life, of light following darkness, 
of death and resurrection following each other 
in interminable succession. Ever changing, yet 
ever the same, I have watched it in its different 
phases and its many moods in the evening as 
the shadows lengthen, in the still hours of the 
night, and when the breath and whisper of 
dawn bring promise of the coming day. How 
helpful is the moon in counting the days and 
the months, for the size and shape of the moon, 
when it is visible, indicate the day of the month 
with a fair measure of exactitude. 


Nehru 
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TIME INFLEXIBLE 


With us time itself does not progress, It re- 
volves. It seems to circle round one centre of 
pain. The paralysing immobility of a life every 
circumstance of which is regulated after an 
unchangeable pattern, so that we eat and drink 
and lie down and pray, or kneel at least for 
prayer, according to the inflexible laws of an 
iron formula: this immobile quality, that makes 
each dreadful day::in the very minutest detail 
like its brother, seems to communicate itself 
to those external forces the very essence of 
whose existence is ceaseless change. Of seed- 
time or harvest, of the reapers bending over 
the .corn, or the grape gatherers threading 
through the vines, of the grass in the orchard 
made white with broken blossoms or strewn. 
with fallen fruit: of these we know nothing and 
can know nothing. 


For us there is only one season, the season of 
sorrow. The very sun and moon seem taken 
from us. 


Oscar Wilde 


Song of the Time Zones 


... Guards and sentries check their watches, 
The tail of the column winds through the gates, 
Ten o’clock sharp in the camp — lights out 

-Is tolled over the palisades. 


Rail thumps hard against rail—lights out! 
The con hurries back to his hut—lights out! 
Icy railings of tempered steel 

Lull Kolymé with their Angelus peal. 


It’s your turn now, Igarka and Taishet! 
Wrap up warm in your jackets, Karaganda! 
The chiming rails of the rusty timepiece 
Toll out the weeks and the years. 


The shadow is half-way over now, 


The shadow’s crept over the Urals... 
Dubrovlag in its turn comes in 
To swell the bedtime chorus. 


Songs that didn’t get born—lights out! 

Stars that have slipped out of sight—lights out! 
T cannot sleep in the Moscow calm: 

Reveille’s in an hour at Kolyma. 


Anatoly Marchenko 


I thought my opinion of armed 
forces top brass couldn’t go any 
lower. But the decision to ban the 
Royal Navy’s traditional daily tot 
of rum has done ‘the impossible. 


It isn’t so much that it’s’ mean— 
though, predictably, the amount 
being paid as compensation into a 
new Sailors Fund is only equivalent 
to about one-quarter of the amount 
currently spent on rum. 


Nor is it that tradition in itself is 
sacred. After all the whole tradi- 
tion of having a Royal Navy is one 
Td be only too happy to dispense 
with. Admittedly I differ from many, 
if not most, radicals, in that I ‘con- 
sider that the fact that something 
is traditional, or old is a strong 
argument in favour of keeping it. 
But an argument that can often be 
outweighed. 


And the relevant factor ought to be 
in this case whether the naval 
ratings still want their rum. And 
that is where the decision of the 
Abominable Sea Lords really sticks 
in my gullet. 


For, of course, any suggestion that 
the people who are affected by a 
decision should have any say in it, is 
nothing short of blasphemy, sedition 
and mutiny so far as the Royal- 
Navy is concerned. 


Still, let’s hope that ‘the ending of 
this tradition (dating back, accord- 
ing to whether you believe The 
Times or the Telegraph, to 1731 or 
1655) could revive the forgotten 
tradition of Spithead, the Nore and 
the Bounty Mutiny! 


And the comments of Able Seaman 
Robert Pollock of HMS_ Eskimo, 
quoted in The Times of December 
18 gives some hope in that direction. 
“Tt will completely ruin the Navy 
for the junior rating. It was the only 
social side of the Navy. The lads 
used to talk over problems which 
they would never otherwise mention. 
If you know what I mean, it was 
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easier to talk over a glass. 


“ And of course it makes it easier to 
eat the food the Navy provides.” 
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The only minimally comforting thing 
is that the idea of anybody knocking 
back tots of rum in the presence of 
Polaris missiles is just a bit dis- 
turbing. Perhaps that was what the 
First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Michael 
LeFanu meant when he said that 
the rum issue “is not appropriate to 
a modern instant response névy.”’ 


* * * 


All-the excitement about the hang- 
ing debates in Parliament last week 
rather obscured the truth that what 
was at issue was not the abolition of 
the death penalty, or even of hang- 
ing in particular, but its restriction 
to capital crimes other than murder. 
Irrespective of the abolition of 
hanging for murder, a gallows is to 
be kept in working order at Wands- 
worth Prison. This will mean that 
traitors, violent pirates, and anyone 
guilty of arson in a Royal dockyard 
or arsenal can be duly executed. 


This may sound very academic, not 
to say pedantic, but it’s worth noting 
that plenty of other countries which 
have abolished the death penalty 
for murder have not merely retained 
it, but continued to use it, for 
political offences. 


And even though no-one’s been 


executed for anything other than 
murder in peace time Britain since 
1861, I'd feel happier if they'd actu- 
ally get round to abolishing the 
penalty. After all, I’m much more 
likely to commit treason, or even 
to try to burn down a battleship, 
than to murder anyone. 


* * * 


One argument in favour of the death 
penalty that no-one seems to have 
raised is the one that sees it as a 
tidier alternative to lynching, or 
private vengeance. Perhaps it would 
open too many dangerous questions. 
The whole relationship between 
crime and punishment and the state 
can be seen in 'two ways. One way is 
the model in which the state is 
threatened by crime, and suppresses 
it in order to preserve itself. With 
the other model what threatens ‘the 
state is not crime, but private 
punishment which puts the state in 
danger by anything which ‘threatens 
to make its role as punisher-in-chief 
unnecessary. 


Private vengeance replacing public 
vengeance could do this at one ex- 
treme. And private forgiveness 
threatens it even more. And what 
would 'threaten the state even more 
would be the absence of crime, or 
rather the absence of activities 
that were regarded by the mass of 
the public as criminal. 


And that’s where ‘those who go on 
from the ‘truth that Property is 
Theft to draw ‘the conclusion that 
theft is a revolutionary, anti-state 
activity, go so wide of the mark. 


* * * 

If you think I’ve forgotten that it’s 
Christmas, I haven’t. I just thought 
you might be a bit fed up with 
every columnist in the country writ- 
ing about nothing else, and I thought 
Id try leaving it alone. But a happy 
Christmas in any case, to all my 
readers, sober, drunk or high, 
vegetarian and carnivore. 
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